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Introduction 


Goal 

A major goal in the organization of Special 
Education is the integration of all 
exceptional students who might benefit from 
placements within regular programs. 


The basic elements of the secondary school 
pattern (i.e. the credit system, broad areas 
of study, adaptation of courses of study, and 
individual timetables) facilitate the provision 
of programs for individual students with 
unique educational needs. Minor 
adjustments enable increased numbers of 
exceptional students to participate in 
regular courses. 


Supportive approaches 

The organizational objectives and the 
approach to students’ programs outlined 

in Circular H.S. 1 of the Ontario Ministry 

of Education are especially encouraging for 
students who require Special Education. 


Classifications 

Increasing professionalism in education has 
tended to decrease the labelling of students 
according to traditional medically-oriented 
classifications. As an alternative to such 
classifications, four broad areas of 
exceptionality are suggested in this 
publication. 


Integration-separation 

It is not a question of either/or, but a matter 
of providing a range of degrees of 
integration or separation for exceptional 
students. A few severely handicapped 
individuals may need a specialized 
residential school such as the schools for 
the blind or the deaf. Most young people 
who are mildly to moderately handicapped 
can manage in at least partly integrated 
programs. 


Areas of Exceptionality 


Behavioural exceptionalities 


Traditional classifications included in this 
area are emotional disturbance and social 
maladjustment. 


Programming 

Individual, independent, out-of-school 
programs may be particularly effective for 
some students with behavioural handicaps. 
Limited, small-group interaction also may 
be a useful technique. 


Resources 

Resource materials available through the 
Program Consultant, Special Education, in 
each Regional Office of the Ministry 
include an annotated bibliography of 
recommended reference books concerning 
Emotionally Disturbed Pupils. 


Recommended books 

Three additional reference books are: 
School Council Working Paper 27. Cross’d 
with Adversity. In Ontario, Toronto: Methuen, 
1970. 156 pp. Approximately $2.25. 

The discussions concerning the education 
of disadvantaged students offer guidance 
toward action in the areas of curriculum and 
research. 


Sklansky, M. A. et al. The High Schoo! 
Adolescent: Understanding and Treating His 
Emotional Problems. |In Ontario, Toronto: 

G. R. Welch Co., 1969. 


Storen, H. F. The Disadvantaged Early 
Adolescent: More Effective Teaching. 

In Ontario, Scarborough: McGraw-Hill, 
1968. 117 pp. Approximately $7.50 

or paperback $5.00. 

This book may introduce the problems and 
instructional technique of teaching early 
adolescent students. 


Communication exceptionalities 


Traditional classifications included in this 
area are hearing impairment, learning 
disabilities (perceptual handicaps, 
neurological impairment, etc.), learning the 
language of instruction (English as a second 
language), and speech correction. 


Courses 

Students wtih communication handicaps 
generally possess the intellectual capacity 
to benefit from regular secondary school 
programs, although some subjects or. 
courses may be inappropriate for specific 
individuals. A student’s program should 
schedule subjects that the student who is 
handicapped can take with profit. The 
student also might attend courses ina 
subject that he likes and from which he feels 
he can derive benefit, although the regular 
evaluation process may not be applied. 
Granting of credit in such situations would 
be at the discretion of the principal. 


Evaluation 

Special arrangements should be made for 
some students to provide a reasonable 
evaluation of their course mastery. 
Acceptable alternatives to normal 
procedures may involve the use of a longer 
period of time in which to complete 
assignments, a quiet place in which to work 
alone free from most distractions, the use of 
a typewriter, tape recorder or dictating 
equipment, and oral testing. 


Auditory receptive dysfunction 

Students with an auditory receptive 
dysfunction — be it deafness, a milder 
hearing impairment, or an interpretive 
difficulty — have to learn most material 
through physical and visual channels. 
Special seating arrangements may facilitate 
the use of whatever functional hearing a 
student has as well as the maximum use of 
visual cues such as speech- or lip-reading. 
Many oral assignments may be replaced by 
written materials. 


Language of instruction 

For students whose linguistic foundation 
does not permit them to take full advantage 
of regular courses in the language of 
instruction, special programs should be 
provided. Instruction should be given by 
teachers skilled in the techniques of 
intensive second-language teaching. 


Learning disabilities 

In spite of average or better intellectual 
potential, students with learning disabilities 
usually have difficulty in reading, spelling, 
mathematics, physical co-ordination, 
concentration, and response to directions. 
Planning based on a multi-professional 
diagnosis will provide a program that assists 
such students to utilize their potential. 


Sequencing problems 

Some students with learning disabilities 
have difficulty with sequencing in written 
work. They will write Thought Two before 
Thought One, so that the end product is 
meaningless to the reader. Tape recorders 
and allied instructional aids are useful in 
helping students to record their thoughts in 
proper sequence. 


Speech correction 

Supportive and corrective assistance may 

be provided to maintain therapy practices 

introduced earlier for students with speech 
difficulties. 


Visual interpretive dysfunction 


Students with visual interpretive problems 
may be helped by kinaesthetic or tactile 
approaches (tracing, touching) and 
maximum use of auditory learning. Special 
seating arrangements may be necessary. 
Tape recordings and oral reporting may 
replace much written material.( See page 00 
concerning visual impairments.) 


Resources 

Resource materials available through the 
Program Consultant, Special Education, in 
each of the Regional Offices of the Ministry 
include annotated bibliographies of 
recommended reference books for each 

of the classifications listed in the first 
paragraph of this section. 


Intellectual exceptionalities 


Traditional classifications included in this 
area are gifted or talented and mildly to 
moderately mentally handicapped. Severely 
or trainable mentally handicapped 
adolescents usually receive educational 
programs in specialized facilities. 


Gifted or talented 

Flexible scheduling enables gifted or 
talented students to follow paths that 
encourage the use of their potentialities. 
Individual and independent study, area 
specialization, and out-of-classroom studies 
can provide the required scope and 
challenge. 


Mentally handicapped 

The slow learner or mildly mentally 
handicapped generally can function 
reasonably well in a regular classroom 
although typically he will progress at a 
slower pace than the average student. 
Students who are educable or moderately 
mentally handicapped may be unable to 
function satisfactorily in a regular classroom 
without special help but do have the 
potential for acceptable adjustment in 
academic, social, and occupational areas 
when given special educational attention. 
Young people who are trainable or severely 
mentally handicapped have the potential to 
learn self-care skills in certain routine life 
activities, such as eating, dressing, and 
toileting; to adjust to home or neighbourhood 
(but not to a total community); and to 
develop limited economic usefulness in 
simple and closely supervised work activity. 
Totally dependent mentally handicapped 
children, as the term suggests, are unable to 
survive without close supervision and 
assistance in the most routine life activities. 


Note 

For grant purposes, students who are 
severely (trainable) mentally handicapped 
come under the Secondary School panel. 
Consideration might be given to attaching a 
spécial wing for a program for such young 
people to a secondary school as an 
alternative to a wing attached to an 
elementary school or to a special school as 
may be done with a day nursery. Secondary 
school programs involving family living and 
child care thus might have a practical 
experience facility in which to develop an 
awareness of the needs of and differences 
among children. 


Resources 

Resource materials available through the 
Program Consultant, Special Education, in 
each Regional Office of the Ministry include 
annotated bibliographies concerning 
Gifted Pupils, 

Mild Mental Handicaps, 

Moderate Mental Handicaps, 

Severe Mental Handicaps. 


Physical exceptionalities 


Traditional classifications included in this 
area are limited vision, orthopaedic and 
other physical handicaps. 

Education for students who are homebound 
or hospitalized generally is in this area 
although some homebound students may 
not be physically handicapped. 


Special arrangements 

Special allowances to facilitate the 
integration of students who are physically 
handicapped include: 

e provision of a student in each class with 
carbon paper to provide notes made in 
class to students with writing handicaps; 
¢ permission for a student with a physical 
handicap to leave classes early so that he 
may reach his next class before the regular 
students move into the halls; 


¢ enlistment of strong students to lift 
wheel-chaired students up and down stairs 
ifno elevators or ramps are in the building; 


¢ provision of ramps and elevators — 
especially in all new structures; 
permission for special students to use an 
elevator; 

© grouping of courses that are offered on 
one floor of the school building; 


© appropriate suggestions listed under 
Communication exceptionalities. (These 
may be especially helpful for students with 
cerebral palsy.) 


Limited vision 

Large print materials are available through 
the Large Print Library, Ontario School for 
the Blind, Brantford. See Circular 14, 
Textbooks for ordering procedures and 
books available. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
1929 Bayview Avenue, Toronto, provides 
recordings and braille books free of charge 

to registered students. 


Resources 

Resource materials available through the 
Program Consultant, Special Education, in 
each Regional Office of the Ministry, 
include annotated bibliographies 
concerning limited vision, orthopaedic 
handicaps, and homebound or hospitalized 
students; and a monograph entitled The 
Provision of Education for Pupils who are 
Homebound or Hospitalized. 


Attendance problems 


Dissatisfied students 

Students may express their growing 
dissatisfaction with the school curricula by 
irregular attendance, or refusal to attend 
even though their age requires compulsory 
attendance. It is difficult for school 
personnel to assist students who refuse to 
come to school. They can, however, extend 
help to the irregular attender to motivate 


him to continue his educational experiences. 


The following suggestions have been tried 
by some educators and have been found 
successful. 


Suggested approaches 

e Engage the interest of the student in 
courses by references and assignments 
pertinent to his individual concerns. 


e Arouse and sustain curiosity in the 
environment through field trips and projects 
that take the students out of the school. 
Students who find it difficult to absorb 
information and ideas from books may be 
effective learners when physical exercise is 
involved and concrete materials are 
provided. 

e Arrange at a business establishment a 
scheduled rotation of assignments, for the 
whole or a portion of the school day. When 
this “apprenticeship” is arranged by an 
interested employer, supervised by a 
teacher, and supplemented by appropriate 
counselling from teachers, the student may 
find his educational experiences to be 
satisfyingly and closely related to his 
vocational goal. 


e Establish special interest groups that cut 
across the usual subject or age divisions to 
provide opportunities for discussions of 
topics of high interest to the members. 
Teacher interests 

Some teachers find the non-academic more 
appealing than the academic student. Their 
imagination enables them to develop 
worthwhile learning situations that enhance 
the strengths of potential problem-learners. 
Such teachers, therefore, should be given 
responsibility for students who are 
academically handicapped. 


Assessing 
critical issues 


Social problems 

The social problems of the present decade 
are believed by some to be more serious 
than those of any previous age. There is little 
doubt that the temptations offered by the 
non-medical! use of drugs, the confusion 
about standards for behaviour, and the 
tendency to question traditional patterns of 
thought and modes of conduct have 
combined to place great pressure on young 
people. Principals and teachers often face 
students who are questioning or openly 
defying standards of behaviour of the law. 
What can the staff of a school do to help the 
troubled or troubling student? 


Establishing school approaches 

Some questions might be discussed at a 
meeting to ensure that all staff members are 
working within the same guidelines: 

e What behaviour is expected of the average 
student in a variety of settings: as the 
classroom, the halls, and at 
school-sponsored social events? 


e What behaviour is tolerated in these 
various settings? 


e What action might a teacher take when 
unacceptable behaviour is observed? 


e What is the role of members of the 
guidance department, the vice-principal, 
and the principal when unacceptable 
behaviour is reported by a teacher or by a 
student? 


e Who initiates contact with specialists 
employed by the school board when a 

Crisis arises? 

e What is the relation of the staff of the 
school and specialized community agencies 
and services? 


e What does /n confidence mean? 


If there is discussion of these topics prior to 
a critical event, the staff members may be 
able to deal more calmly and effectively with 
the problem than if there is inadequate 
understanding of the philosophy of the 
school. 


Student assessment 
and program planning 


Program planning for students who have 
already received Special Education services 
will depend on assessments that are based 
on school records, transcripts forwarded to 
secondary schools with parental permission 
from elementary schools, and on 
conferences with the exceptional student 
and his parents. A continuing assessment of 
strengths, weaknesses, and interests in the 
secondary schools provides information 
essential for program planning and 
adjustments as changes appear. Personnel 
from local psychological services and the 
Special Education unit of the school board 
can provide assistance to school guidance 
counsellors and teachers. 


Information useful for program planning 
may include: 

e restrictions or limitations imposed by 
physical or emotional handicaps; 

e side effects of medication that may affect 
learning; 

e areas of academic and psychological 
strength that form a foundation upon which 
progress may be built; 

e techniques or approaches that may 
ameliorate a handicap or weakness; 

e implications, if any, of a handicap for 
future planning and the student's interests. 


Educational programs 
for pregnant students: 


guidelines for teachers 


To ensure that pregnant students receive 
appropriate assistance in planning for their 
immediate and eventual future, the following 
guidelines are offered to teachers and 
counsellors. 


Personal counselling 

A pregnant student should be urged to 
consult a physician for guidance on matters 
pertaining to her own health and that of 

her baby. 


The staff of the Children’s Aid Society is 
trained to assist a girl in planning for her 
care during pregnancy and for the care of 
her baby after its birth. There is a Children’s 
Aid Society in each county and district in 
Ontario. 


Educational guidance 

A student should be encouraged to continue 
attending school as long as her physical 
and mental health make this desirable. 

Most students stay in school until the fourth 
or fifth month of their pregnancy; some 

stay much longer. 


The principal, in consultation with the 
student’s parents (or husband) and the girl 
herself, should plan for the continuation of 
the student’s education after she withdraws 
from school. When possible, plans should 
be developed early to prevent a break in her 
study program. The following possibilities 
might be considered: 

e home instruction in the student’s own 
community or in the community of a relative 
whom she chooses to visit; the instruction 
might be given in the home or in the office of 
an educational administrator. One teacher 
might be responsible for instruction, or 
several teachers, each responsible for one 
subject, might be involved. 


e assignments taken regularly to the student 
and returned to the school by a classmate; 
such an arrangement would have to be 
endorsed by the principal. 

® correspondence courses requested from 
the Ministry of Education, Ontario; 

although a student may enroll at any time, 
these can be especially helpful if the student 
withdraws from school before or at the 
beginning of September. A student who is 
able to spend most of the school day at 
studies may apply for several courses. 


Attendance 

A girl receiving home instruction is 
considered to be in full-time attendance at 
the school that arranges for the home 
instruction. 


Difficulties 

Teachers should be aware of the following 
difficulties commonly experienced by 
pregnant students: 

e A student usually finds it difficult to return 
to school after the birth of her baby. She 
probably will be extremely sensitive to the 


comments of her classmates and will likely 
be unable to concentrate on her school 
work for some time. During this difficult 
period of re-adjustment when a student may 
be tempted to discontinue her education, 
she should be treated with understanding 
and given all possible encouragement. 

e Due to the emotional stresses inherent in 
her situation, a student away from school 
during pregnancy may tend to become 
overly sensitive to the attitudes of her 
teachers. She may over-react both to 
assistance and seeming neglect. For this 
reason, itis extremely important to avoid 
delays or omissions that may be interpreted 
as neglect by the student. For example, a 
student who fails to receive course outlines 
or does so after long delays may feel 
rejected by her teachers and express 
hostility towards them and towards 
education. 


Maternity homes 

There are thirteen Homes for Unmarried 
Mothers registered in Ontario under the 
Charitable Institutions Act. In most of these 
homes there are teachers employed by 

the local school board. The teachers follow 
the course outlines supplied by the principal 
of the girl’s own school. It is helpful the 
girls bring their textbooks, notebooks and 
some comments on the course being 
followed when they transfer to the maternity 
home. The school principal may also send 
course guidelines to the director of the 
maternity home. Assignments and term 
tests should also be sent whenever feasible 
to enable the tutor to duplicate as much as 
possible the program being offered in the 
girl’s own school. 
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A student may contact a maternity home 
Armagh 

927 Meadow Wood Rd. 
Clarkson 

(416) 822-3234 

Bethel Home 

3762 Sheppard Ave. East 
Box 86, Agincourt 
(416) 293-2074 
Bethesda Home 

54 Riverview Ave. 
London 

(519) 438-8371 

Grace Haven 

245 James St. South 
Hamilton 

(416) 522-7336 
Humewood House 

40 Humewood Drive 
Toronto 10 

(416) 651-5657 
Lakehead 

Florence Booth Home 
497A North Lillie St. 
Thunder Bay “‘F’’ 

(807) 623-0232 


Rosalie Hall 

3020 Lawrence Ave. East 
Scarborough 

(416) 293-8203 

St. Mary’s Home 
EXORBOxeZo 

1081 Builders St. 
Ottawa K1J 7T8 
(613) 749-2491 

St. Monica House 
231 Herbert St. 
Waterloo 

(519) 743-0291 
Bethany Home 
1140 Wellington St. 
Ottawa K1Y 2Z3 
(613) 722-4737 
Bethany Home 
450 Pape Ave. 
Toronto 6 

(416) 461-4041 
Sundale Manor 
140 Park Ave. 
Chatham 

(419) 352-8690 
Victor Home 

1102 Broadview Ave. 
Toronto 6 

(416) 425-6348 


Summary 
of types of programs 


Special school 


Advantages 

Total program geared to needs of specific 
group(s). 

Centralized professional skills and 
specialized equipment. 


Research possibilities. 


Planned architectural modifications and 
provisions. 


Specialized non-academic curricular areas. 


Possible community centre for continued 
training and guidance. 


Residential or non-residential. 
Possible but not inevitable disadvantages 


Few opportunities to mingle with peer 
groups in general population (segregation 
and isolation). 

Stigma often attached to facilities for 

a typical students. 


Possible but not inevitable misuses 


Substandard educational programs due to 
negative expectations and the 
predominance of medical treatment 
procedures. 

Excessive sheltering which inhibits 
habilitation. 

Lack of specific provisions for interaction 
with chronological peer groups in general 
population. 


Comments 


May be necessary for more severely or 
multihandicapped students at least for a 
time. 


Self-contained special class 


Advantages 

Curriculum geared to specific group. 
Special equipment and classroom 
modifications. 

Research possibilities. 

Relatively homogeneous groups for 
instruction. 

Possible but not inevitable disadvantages 
Few students can be served by skilled 
personnel and special equipment. 
Disadvantages of a special school continue 
to be possible. 

Possible but not inevitable misuses 

A dead-end for problem students. 
Heterogeneous groups too wide for 
teacher's skills. 

All the deficits of a special school. 


Comments 

May be necessary for some students at 
least temporarily. 

Use a developmental curriculum specifically 
for needs of students — not remedial 
adaptation of regular programs. 
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Modified special class 
(partially integrated with regular programs 
for chronological peer groups) 


Advantages 

Planned interaction with peer groups. 
Decreased segregation. 

Curriculum and scheduling geared to 
individual strengths and weaknesses. 

Often better self-concept development than 
in segregated settings. 

Teachers frequently give higher ratings of 
school adjustment than in other settings. 
More realistic vocational aspirations and 
more after-school jobs are commonly found 
than in other settings. 

May be adapted to open-concept, ungraded 
situations. 


Possible disadvantages 

Relatively few students served by skilled 
personnel and special equipment. 
Inappropriate planning may increase stigma 
and resentment. 

Unwillingness of some teachers to accept 
atypical students — even on a part-time 
basis — and destructive psychological 
isolation or segregation. 


Possible but not inevitable misuses 
Inappropriate goals or programs (unwise 
choice of teachers, age-group, and/or 
activity for integrated portions of program). 
Use of integrated activities to replace rather 
than to supplement the special education 
programs. 


Comments 

A step in educating an entire staff to accept 
handicapped students. 

May be necessary for some students ona 
long-time basis. 

Supply concurrent in-service opportunities 
to discuss concrete problems as they arise. 


Modified regular class 
(plus support of itinerant special resource 
teacher, supervisors, consultants, etc.) 


Advantages 

Frequent association with chronological 
peer groups. 

Skilled, highly trained personnel may serve 
many more students. 

May be adapted to open-concept, ungraded 
situations. 

Facilitated by recent trends toward flexible 
scheduling, continuous progress, auto- 
instructional materials, etc. 

Every teacher involved in education of all 
students including those who are 
handicapped; in-service education benefits 
all students eventually. 

Higher academic achievement common. 
Behavioural patterns may be set by average 
in chronological peer groups. 

Less need to label students. 


Possible disadvantages 

Unwillingness of some teachers to accept 
atypical students and to work as member of 
multidisciplinary team for planning 
individualized programs. 

Stigma and rejection may be active in 
absence of appropriate teacher attitudes 
and preparation. 

Provision of time for in-service education. 
Obtaining adequate personnel and facilities 
for smaller regular classes and for 
supportive services. 


Possible but not inevitable misuses 
Over-dependence of teachers upon 
ancillary personnel. 

Lack of continuous, overall planning and 
adequate communications. 

Excessive departmentalization. 

Failure to schedule adequate time for team 
planning. 

Temptation to use supportive personnel as 
substitute teachers, etc. 

Overburdening of regular class teachers, 
etc. 


Comments 

Adequate preparation, in-service teacher 
education and supportive supervision are 
necessary. 

Each student must be able to cope with the 
regular class situation. 

Present skilled special class teachers need 
some retaining for new role as consultative 
master-teachers, teacher-diagnosticians, 
CG. 


Regular class 


Advantages 

Administrative ease and (false) economy 

if not the final stage or goal of rehabilitation 
programs, classes and services. 

The goal of all special education programs 
and services. 


Disadvantages 


Without assistance, exceptional students 
usually are rejected and psychologically 
isolated as undesirable by both teachers 
and fellow students. 

Programs meet the needs of the majority 
and ignore or actively condemn the 
educationally handicapped. 


Possible but not inevitable misuses 
Failure to recognize and to meet the needs 
of atypical children. 

Comments 


A retrogressive approach, unless it is 
achieved through a special program, class, 
or service, which has become no longer 
necessary. 


Home instruction 


Advantages 


A basic education for severely handicapped 
students who cannot attend school for 
physical or behavioural reasons. 


Assists students in maintaining academic 
status during prolonged absence due to 
illness, accident, or personal crisis. 


A supplement to part-time school 
attendance during treatment or during 
program of gradual introduction to full-time 
attendance. 


Disadvantages 


Few opportunities for association with 
chronological peer groups. 
Segregation; isolation. 


Skilled teacher may serve very few students. 


Possible but not inevitable misuses 
To avoid exclusion of problem students — 
solving aclassroom problem without 
actually ameliorating the child’s problem. 


Comments 
A necessary, expensive program to be used 
only when actually necessary. 


May be supplemented by home-to-school 
telephone systems, teleclasses, special 
frequency radio, and educational television. 
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Types of services 
to assist teachers 
and students 


Resource teacher 


Facilities 
Resource room. 
Wide variety of materials and equipment. 


Possible advantages 

Stimulation of improved instructional 
programs through co-operative planning 
and teaching. 

Students remain with peer groups and 
receive supplementary assistance 
according to individual needs. 

Extended use of resource materials and 
equipment. 

Development of instructional materials and 
programs. 

All students with educational difficulties 
regardless of labels may be assisted. 


Possible weaknesses 

No overall program; excessive 
departmentalization; fragmentation. 
Tutoring in specific academic problems 
only. 

Some teachers unwilling to plan and teach 
co-operatively. 

Tendency to overburden resource teacher. 


Comments 
Need to establish lines of communication 
and of responsibility beforehand. 


Teacher must be creative; varied in talents, 
interests; tactful; aaaptable; flexible; and 


able to work well with fellow staff members. 


Itinerant Special Education 
teacher 


Facilities 

Central depot for supplies. 

Wide variety of portable material and 
equipment. 

A mobile unit may be useful in some 
situations. 


Possible advantages 

Service in less densely populated regions. 
One teacher may serve more than one 
school. 


The advantages listed under Resource 
teacher. 


Possible weaknesses 
Teacher-transportation (time, expense, and 
movement of equipment). 

Weaknesses listed under Resource teacher. 


Comments 
Same as under Resource teacher. 


‘\ 


Remedial teacher 
(reading, mathematics, foreign language 
adjustment and learning disabilities) 


Facilities 

Wide variety of materials and equipment. 
Appropriate space — fixed or mobile — for 
instruction and learning. 


Possible advantages 

Diagnostic and remedial individualized or 
small-group instruction in basic skills of 
reading, mathematics or the language of 
instruction. 

Rehabilitation for effective participation in 
regular school programs. 


Possible weaknesses 

Failure to diagnose skills in need of 
remediation. 

Hazy identification of candidates for 
remedial instruction. 


Complicated scheduling. 


Comments 

Heavy emphasis placed on language 
development and skills in oral and written 
communication. 


Teacher-diagnostician 


Facilities 
Testing and diagnostic materials. 
Office. 


Possible advantages 
Master special education teacher assists 
all teachers in co-operative planning of 


programs for individual children and youth. 


Possible in-service education of teachers. 


Possible weaknesses 
Inadequate staff to provide service quickly. 


Inadequate personnel to provide follow-up. 


Comments 

Teacher trained in testing procedures is 
more familiar with classroom situation than 
some other ancillary personnel. 


Teacher-consultant, 
Special Education 


Facilities 
Wide range of instructional and learning 
materials and equipment. 


Central supply depot and office. 


Possible advantages 

Supportive assistance or professional 
consultation for teachers who work with 
exceptional students. 

In-service teacher education. 

Liaison with other consulting specialists 
(physical education, arts and crafts, music, 
speech and language, reading, primary 
methods, hearing handicaps, guidance, 
etc.). 

Counselling of parents, students and 
teachers. 

Extended use of resource materials and 
equipment. 


Possible weaknesses 
Little or no direct assistance for individual 
students. 


Comments 

A consultant must be skilled in elementary 
school techniques and knowledgeable 
concerning retardation and learning 
disabilities. 
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Consulting specialists Counsellors 


Psychologist Facilities 

Psychiatrist Usual guidance department facilities. 
Pediatrician Advantages 

Social worker Assistance in understanding for both 
Public health nurse parents and students. 

Physician Liaison with Canada Manpower facilities, 
Vocational habilitation counsellors etc. 

Audiologist Weaknesses 

Opthalmologist Few school counsellors have a basic 
Speech correctionist training in the psychology of exceptional 
Therapists children and youth and of their parents. 


Recreational directors, etc. 


Advantages 


Identification and possible amelioration of 
physical, emotional or social handicaps. 


Weaknesses 

Professionals from other disciplines 

may not be sufficiently knowledgeable 
concerning school system programs and 
services 

Teachers have not learned to draw out from 
these professionals the information needed 
for educational planning. 


Comments 


The teaching staff must retain the final say 
concerning educational planning and 
programs. 
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Identification No. 72-1086 


